HE MIGHTY 


BARTON 


Civic Center houses a treasure 


By Bill Moore 
Arts reporter 

“This baby’s showier than any- 
| thing they have up at Baraboo,” 
said Bill Hansen, fondly patting the 
Madison Civic Center’s Barton 
organ. 

Officials at Baraboo’s Circus 
World Museum might disagree with 
the Glendale organ technician’s as- 
sessment, but there’s no doubt that 
the instrument’s ornate, gilded con- 
sole makes baroque architectural 
elements look restrained by compa- 
rision. 

And there’s sound to match — 
good enough that the Organ Histori- 
cal Society, a Virginia-based na- 
tional group of organists, organ his- 
torians and builders, recently 
recognized the “mighty Barton” for 
“exceptional historic merit.” 

It’s the first time in its 35-year 
history that the society has honored 
a theater organ. 

You'll have a lot of opportunities 
to hear the Barton during the Civic 
Center’s 1990-91 season. The best of 
these will come with “The Sounds 
of Silents” series, five silent films 
seen the way they were meant to be 
seen — with live accompaniment 
from the king of instruments. 

The series opens Sept. 23 with 
Rudolph Valentino in “The Eagle” 
and Chris Elliott at the keyboards. 
(See schedule/Page 5H) 

Bill Van Pelt, organ society ex- 
ecutive director, said Madison’s 
Barton is a pretty special instru- 
ment. 

“In the theater organ world we 
find there are very few instruments 


theater organs left that we could 
cite.” 
Van Pelt estimated there are 


-“maybe a dozen Barton organs in 


reasonable condition around the 
country.” He said most theater or- 
gans were moved from movie pal- 
aces to pizza restaurants or sports 
arenas. Others were sold for scrap 
metal in the 1950s. 

The Civic Center’s pipe organ is 
said to be the oldest Barton in Wis- 
consin and the only Barton organ in 
the state remaining in its original 
location. But it came close to never 
having that distinction. Madison’s 
Barton almost went the way of 
many other theater organs. 

Built by the Bartola Instrument 

Co. of Oshkosh, the organ was in- 
stalled in the Capitol Theater in 
1928. Hollywood had introduced 
“The Jazz Singer,” the first “talky,” 
the year before, but it took a while 
before sound pictures were com- 
mon. The instrument got a lot of 
use. 
After sound movies changed 
cinematic history, the organ was 
used for pre- and between-features 
entertainment. Gradually, as film 
showings lost their pageantry, this 
role diminished. 

RCA Victor, owner of the Capitol 
Theater, gave the organ to UW- 
Parkside in 1969 so that it could be 
used to accompany sporting events 
there. The organ remained in the 
theater, however, and_ suffered 
water damage. 

When the Capitol was sold to the 
city to be turned into the Civic Cen- 
ter, the instrument’s future was in 


few months later, the issue was re- 
solved when the university’s Board 
of Regents donated the instrument 
to the city. 

Rebuilding and restofing the in- 
strument has taken years and cost 
about $32,000, most of which was 
paid for by private dollars. That in- 
cluded replacing a set of small 
pipes that were stolen from the 
organ. 

Marty Dohm, an organist and 
pipe-organ technician, did mucl of 
the initial rebuilding. Hansen has 
been working on the Barton for the 
last five years and is responsible 
for the organ’s upkeep. To him and 
those who have heard the rejuve- 
nated instrument, the investment of 
time and money has been well 
worth it. 

“No organ in the country has 
quite the expression of this one,” 
Hansen said. He set his fingers on 
one of the three keyboards and the 
Oscar Mayer Theater filled with a 
resonant hum. 

“T think its effect on this room is 


just astounding. if 


“When you take a room that 
blends sounds this well and organ 
that can fill it so effectively, so ele- 
gantly, that is a very special set of 
circumstances,” Hansen said. 


Chris Elliott, who has played the 
instrument on two previous occa- 
sions and will perform on it in this 
year’s “Sounds of Silents” series, 
agreed. “I think the Madison Civic 
Center’s Barton is by far the finest 
Barton in the country,” he said. “To 
me. it’s eaqnal ta ar hatter than 


sound, Hansen said. These cover 
two pipe chambers on either side of 
the theater and can open for a thun- 
derous sound or be shut down to 
produce a mere whispet. 


The Barton has 14 ranks, or 
groups of pipes. Each rank pro- 
duces one sound color and contains 
97 pipes, making for a total of more 
than 1,000 pipes. 


The smallest of these is about 12 
inches long and about as thick as a 
pencil. Others are 16 feet tall and 
about 18 inches in diameter and 
made of tin. Pipes that produce the 
deepest sounds are eight feet high 
and about 24 inches square, made 
of thick, knotless pine slabs. 


Whatever sound is required, the 
organ can produce it. Flute sounds, 
Strings, reeds, brass and percussion 
instruments are generated as a 
seven horsepower air pump blows 


wind through the wind chest and. 


pipes. There also is a “toy counter” 
that produces chimes, sleigh bells, a 
steamboat whistle, auto horn and 
bird chirp. 


It wasn’t long ago that organists 
and organ historians looked down 
at theater organs. But Van Pelt said 
his organization’s recognition of 
Madison’s Barton is a sign such 
prejudice is waning. 


“To some people, the theater 
organ represented decadent 
music,” he said. “Finally we’ve 
come of age. We now recognize that 
theater organs have an important 
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theater organs left that we could 
cite.” 

Van Pelt estimated there are 
“maybe a dozen Barton organs in 
reasonable condition around the 
country.” He said most theater or- 
gans were moved from movie pal- 
restaurants or sports 


metal in the 1950s. 

The Civic Center’s pipe organ is 
said to be the oldest Barton in Wis- 
consin and the only Barton organ in 
the state remaining in its original 
location. But it came close to never 
having that distinction. Madison’s 
Barton almost went the way of 
many other theater organs. 

Built by the Bartola Instrument 
Co. of Oshkosh, the organ was in- 
stalled in the Capitol Theater in 
1928. Hollywood had introduced 
“The Jazz Singer,” the first “talky,” 
the year before, but it took a while 
before sound pictures were com- 
mon. The instrument got a lot of 
use. 

After sound movies changed 
cinematic history, the organ was 
used for pre- and between-features 
entertainment. Gradually, as film 
showings lost their pageantry, this 
role diminished. 

RCA Victor, owner of the Capitol 
Theater, gave the organ to UW- 
Parkside in 1969 so that it could be 
used to accompany sporting events 
there. The organ remained in the 
theater, however, and suffered 
water damage. 

When the Capitol was sold to the 
city to be turned into the Civic Cen- 
ter, the instrument’s future was in 
limbo. In spring 1978, a Madison 
resident filed a suit in Dane County 
Circuit Court, hoping to forbid the 
city from disposing of the Barton. A 
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few months later, the issue was re- 
solved when the university’s Board 
of Regents donated the instrument 
to the city. 

Rebuilding and restofing the in- 
strument has taken years and cost 
about $32,000, most of which was 


pipes that were stolen from the 
organ. 

Marty Dohm, an organist and 
pipe-organ technician, did mucli of 
the initial rebuilding. Hansen has 
been working on the Barton for the 
last five years and is responsible 
for the organ’s upkeep. To him and 
those who have heard the rejuve- 
nated instrument, the investment of 
time and money has been well 
worth it. 

“No organ in the country has 


quite the expression of this one,” 


Hansen said. He set his fingers on 
one of the three keyboards and the 
Oscar Mayer Theater filled with a 
resonant hum. 

“T think its effect on this room is 
just astounding. : 


“When you take a room that 
blends sounds this well and organ 
that can fill it so effectively, so ele- 
gantly, that is a very special set of 
circumstances,” Hansen said. 


Chris Elliott, who has played the 
instrument on two previous occa- 
sions and will perform on it in this 
year’s “Sounds of Silents” series, 
agreed. “I think the Madison Civic 
Center’s Barton is by far the finest 
Barton in the country,” he said. “To 
me, it’s equal to or better than 
many Wurlitzer organs — which is 
saying a lot in the organ world.” 

Two-story, 3-inch-thick pine 
shutters are one of the keys to the 
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sound, Hansen said. These cover 
two pipe chambers on either side of 
the theater and can open for a thun- 
derous sound or be shut down to 
produce a mere whisper. 


The Barton has 14 ranks, or 
pak of pipes. Back rank pro- 
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than 1,000 pipes. 


The smallest of these is about 12 
inches long and about as thick as a 
pencil. Others are 16 feet tall and 
about 18 inches in diameter and 
made of tin. Pipes that produce the 
deepest sounds are eight feet high 
and about 24 inches square, made 
of thick, knotless pine slabs. 


Whatever sound is required, the 
organ can produce it. Flute sounds, 
strings, reeds, brass and percussion 
instruments are generated as a 
seven horsepower air pump blows 
wind through the wind chest and 
pipes. There also is a “toy counter” 
that produces chimes, sleigh bells, a 
steamboat whistle, auto horn and 
bird chirp. 


It wasn’t long ago that organists 
and organ historians looked down 
at theater organs. But Van Pelt said 
his organization’s recognition of 
Madison’s Barton is a sign such 
prejudice is waning. 


“To some people, the theater 
organ represented decadent 
music,” he said. “Finally we’ve 
come of age. We now recognize that 
theater organs have an important 
place in the history of the organ. 
Madison’s Barton has obviously 
been well treated and people really 
care about it. That’s something to 
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TOP: Bill Hansen, a Glendale organ technician at the console « 


Madison Civic Center’s Barton organ. ABOVE: Hansen in one 
organ’s two pipe chambers that flank the Oscar Mayer Theater. 
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